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A NOTE ON ENTOMOLOGISTS' GREEK. 

By Wm. T. M. Forbes, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

The Hymenoptera and many other insects have a pair of furrows 
running back from the anterior margin of the mesotergum. These 
have long been known as the parapsidal furrows, but as noted long 
since by Morley (’03) and more recently by Tulloch (’29), Snod¬ 
grass (’37, though not yet in 1927) and others, this is a misuse of 
the term, and the term notauli has gradually been coming into use 
for them. 

I cannot trace the first use of this term. Tulloch credits it to 
Kokouyew '98, but I have not been able to trace the use; and have 
found it first in the glossary of Morley’s “Ichneumonologica Bri- 
tannica (1903). Recently Snodgrass in the “Principles of Insect 
Morphology” has claimed that it is “evidently a misspelling of 
notaulices and adopts this spelling. What are the facts ? 

I cannot find that the name was ever formally proposed, or that 
any derivation was stated by its earlier users. Obviously the first 
part is the Greek word vootos, back. And as obviously, the second 
part is some derivative or cognate of the related Greek words: avkr) 
(corridor), avkos (pipe), avka£ (furrow), avkcov (glen) or the like. 
It is equally clear that unless he made a misprint, the author in¬ 
tended to use the word avkos, whose normal meaning is pipe, es¬ 
pecially as a musical instrument;—and this is the word which 
Yonge’s English-Greek dictionary cites as the Greek word for 
“groove.” Snodgrass obviously has in mind a Greek (or possibly 
Latin) word a 5 Xi£, aulix. 

A survey of many dictionaries produces the following surprising 
result: 

1. There is no word avkt^ or aulix , meaning groove or anything 
remotely resembling that meaning. Some manuscripts of Vegetius 
show aulix at one of three places, to mean “furrow,” but in the 
other two places aula :r (a poetic Greek word for furrow) appears, 
and the modern Latin authorities seem to agree that “aulix” is a 
mere misspelling. So it disappears as a Latin word. 

2. On the Greek side a 5 \tf appears just once in the whole Greek 
literature, in Hesychius’ great dictionary; but its meaning is given 
not as groove, but vein (<£Xei/'),—it is utterly unknown in context, 
and as our single surviving manuscript of Hesychius is not too per¬ 
fect it may even be a ghost-word too. The editor suggests auptf 
instead. 

3. The meaning “groove” for avkos is likewise not too sound. 
Though Yonge’s dictionary credits it to Xenophon and Herodotus, 
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Liddell and Scott do not cite any ancient use of the word with that 
meaning,—the nearest is in the Odyssey, where it is apparently used 
for the groove on the clasp of a safety-pin which holds the point of 
the pin. 

4. The ordinary word for “groove’" in Greek seems to beavXcbv, 
which is normally the word for a ravine or perhaps a meadow, but 
which also actually occurs to mean a crease in an elephant’s hide. 

5. The ordinary word for a furrow (of a plow, but also used 
figuratively) is oXkos. There is also auXa£, the word that Vegetius 
used, and which generated that ghost, aulix. This is generally de¬ 
fined as “furrow” but an ancient definition suggests that its true 
meaning may have been a “land” rather than a single furrow; and 
the word is dialectic and poetical, anyway. 

So it would seem that there is some slight justification for 
notaulus, none at all for not aulix; but that if we were to become 
absolute purists in such matters we should probably have had to 
inuse “notaulon” (plural notaulones). 

Fortunately there is not yet a code of rules in the matter, and 
we can peacefully go on following Morley’s use, unchallenged for 
thirty years: notaulus. 

We might mention in appendix two other cases where recent 
attempts to purify our usage have not come off quite perfectly. 
There is the family of beetles whose type genus is Cupes. Tradi¬ 
tionally we called them the Cupesidae. Not so long since, Tillyard 
was emphatic that they should be the “Cupidae.” But a moment in 
a Latin dictionary shows that cupes (more often spelt with two 
p’s ) is merely the regular word for “pretty”; its genitive is cu pedis, 
and the family should of course be Cupedidae. 

Then there is the dragon-fly, Agrion. Again we have no record 
of its derivation. We have derivatives formed on the stem Agrion- 
since Leach in 1815, and Selys in 1831 proposed the corresponding 
Latinized singular, Agrio. But recently people have begun saying 
we should write “Agriidae.” This assumes the origin was from 
the Greek neuter, aypiov a wild thing. Fabricius himself treats it 
as feminine ( ciliata, nobilitata ) ; but the most plausible derivation 
seems to me from the present participle of aypioa>, contracted ay pL&, 
aypi&v “one who is hunting.” This is masculine, but I suspect is 
what Fabricius had in mind; if so the purists should write: “Agri- 
untidae.” 



